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the main rampart. Fortified places seldom held out till the
breaches of their ramparts were stormed. A surrender on
honourable terms was considered to be allowable once the ram-
part was breached, Shell-fire from mortars was limited to the
actual fortified works. Towns were seldom wrecked by bombard-
ment as so often happened in the Great War of our own day.1

'The Custom of War'

In these old wars, with disciplined armies in the field, the
prevailing 'custom of war3 spared the peaceful civilian population
to a far greater extent than in later wars. There were excep-
tional cases of a district being laid waste to make it more
difficult for an opponent to draw supplies from it. The com-
paratively small armies of the time drew their main supplies by
convoys from magazines collected at the base of operations,
supplemented by opening markets where local produce was
purchased by the commissariat. In the records of eighteenth-
century campaigns there are what seem to us strange instances
of long delays in arranging for the use of supplies accumulated
on the spot till leave has been secured from the civil authorities.

The prevailing 'custom of war' also forbade outpost lines,
even within short range of each other, indulging in local
skirmishes or exchanging fire. It was considered to be a useless
loss of life for no practical result and a general disturbance of
rest on both sides; to engage in sniping and raids on the hostile
line were unheard of. Strong measures, including summary
execution of soldiers caught in the act, were adopted to prevent
pillaging near a standing camp or on the line of march. It may
be that these measures for the protection of the civil population
were largely dictated by other than humanitarian considera-
tions, for it was realized that it was better not to drive the people
of an invaded district into armed resistance by harsher conduct.

1 Several of the cities and towns of the present Franco-Belgian frontier region
were repeatedly besieged in the wars of the eighteenth century, but their great
churches and cathedrals of the Middle Ages remain intact. This is true also of their
town halls and numbers of their old houses. The civil population had to endure
shortness of food in a siege and ran serious danger after a storm, but a bombardment
of churches and homes as a means of accelerating surrender is a 'modern improve-
ment .